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QuARTz Queer Art Market 
makes selling art accessible 


By Emma Hegenbart 


ON April 16, QUARTz held their 
monthly Queer Art Market at the Lake 
Merritt Pergola in Oakland. QUARTz 
is an East Bay queer arts collective. 
The market hosted 13 vendors, 
each selling unique art, goods, and 
services. People were selling jewel- 
ry, pins, patches, vintage clothing, 
crocheted tops and bags, and one 
vendor was selling card readings. The 
event's official timeframe was from 
12:00 to 5:00 p.m., but often the event 
goes until sunset. There were about 30 
people there at any given time. People 
wandered through the event, looking 
at what the various vendors were 
selling. Music was playing, and the 
vendors all seemed to know each oth- 
er and be happy to be in community. 

While there, I got to speak with a 
few of the organizers behind QuARTz. 
They described QuARTz as not 
having a set structure of organizers, 
but instead, everyone takes part in 
making the events happen. QUARTz’s 
art markets started from a post on Lex, 
a queer social app. Tiana posted on 
Lex to see if anyone would be inter- 
ested in setting up a queer art market 
in Oakland. Al and Rizza responded, 
to Tiana’s post, and the three of them 
met up at Lake Merritt, starting the 
monthly queer art markets. 

When it came to creating the queer 
art markets, all three of the original 
organizers stressed the importance 
of creating a space for vendors with 


a low barrier to entry. Tiana empha- 
sized that anyone can participate. “It 
can be someone’s first time vending,” 
they said. Al explained that they were 
finding it difficult to vend because 
most markets have entry fees, which 
can be a barrier to entry for someone 
who hasn’t sold anything.” Rizza also 
voiced similar concerns about being a 
vendor at most markets: “When you 
pay for an event, no one is setting | 
you up for success.” Tiana explained 
that they wanted to create a market 
where you didn’t have to sell a certain 
amount to break even or make a 
profit. Their goal was to create a space 
where everyone could have a good 
time. “It’s not about selling, it’s about 
being here.” 

Rizza explained how they culti- 
vated an environment of community 
connectedness and created a market 
that felt like a party, “We don’t want 
to make it an environment where you 
have to work. It should be about hav- 
ing fun. It’s not about what you offer; 
it’s about being here.” Tiana expressed 
that the queer art markets are also 
about sharing whatever you have to 
offer if you can. They explained that 
sometimes people just bring snacks 
or bottles of water. Additionally, Al 
stressed that everyone who partici- 
pates is a part of making the events 
happen. “We’re horizontally orga- 
nized, not hierarchical,” they said. 
From Al’s perspective, the markets 
really serve as an opportunity to 
give momentum to someone’s art. Al 


mma Hegenbart 


Community is at the center of the QUARTz queer art market. First-time ven- 


dors are welcome, and entry is free. 


expressed that it “felt empowering to 
participate in this way and make it a 
welcoming space for people to partic- 
ipate in all different ways.” QuARTz 
has continued to grow and welcome 
new vendors. They also participate in 
collaboration with other organizations 
and collectives in the East Bay. They 
will continue to prioritize creating a 
fun and welcoming space for all. Rizza 
said, “As we grow, everyone grows.” 
QuARTz hosts queer art markets 
every third Saturday of the month at 
Lake Merrit Pergola from 12:00 to 5:00 


p.m. In May, instead of the usual mar- 


_ket, there will be a Queer Artz Party 


from 12:00 to 7:00 p.m. at Defremery 
Park in Oakland on Saturday, May 
21. To keep up with events hosted by 
QuARTz, follow @QuartzOakland on 
Instagram. 


Emma Hegenbart is an intern at Youth 
Spirit Artworks and is currently working 
on developing the Street Spirit events 
calendar. 


The weight of shame: a common burden on the street 


By Andy Pope 


IN my last column, I 
mentioned how helpful 
it has been to live ina 
world where people do 
not see me as essentially 
different or less-than. _ 
While I don’t think it’s 
wise to live in the opin- 
ions and impressions of 
others, I must say that 
it helps when those im-. 


pressions are generally 
positive. 

When I was homeless, 
it wasn’t just the people 
around me who often 
looked upon me with 
scorn. After a while, 

I found that I myself 


had become extremely great weight within my _ tal health patients who 
self-critical. I began to consciousness. self-stigmatize. I found 
believe many of the This phenomenon, it intriguing to replace 
same things that others often applied to those expressions such as 


said about me—even 
people who did not 
know me atall. The 


who have mental health 
conditions, is known as 
“self-stigma.” 


“mentally ill” with 
words like “homeless:” 
Here’s how it turned 


smirks and glances of The National Alli- out: 

total strangers who ance on Mental Illness 1. — Alienation: 
walked by me at my (NAMD) lists four Feeling embarrassed, 
Spot began to carry characteristics of men- ashamed, inferior, or 


Self-stigma is one of the things that makes homelessness so uncomfortable, Andy Pope writes. 


disappointed in your- 


Dus 


stereotypes to yourself, 


experience: Feeling 
discriminated against, 
patronized, ignored, or 
not taken seriously; be- 
lieving others would not 
want a relationship with 
you; feeling incapable of 
achieving much. 

4. — Social with- 
drawal: Avoiding get- 
ting close to people who 
aren’t homeless, social- 
izing or talking about 
yourself because you 
feel like a burden, out of 
place or inadequate, like 
a potential embarrass- 
ment to loved ones. 

I don’t know how 
many of my homeless 
friends reading this will 
find it applicable. My- 
self, Lidentify strongly 
with all four. 

But mental illness 
and homelessness are 
not identical. As we 
all know, the overall 
conditions of homeless- . 
ness can drive a person 
nuts. Others, like myself, 
became homeless as the 
result of a mental break- 


elacour 


self for being home- 


_ less. Feeling that your 


homelessness is your 
fault. Believing home- 
lessness has ruined your 
life. Feeling like others 
are incapable of under- 
standing you. 

Z, Stereotype 
endorsement: Applying 


such as homeless people 
are violent, can’t live 
good or rewarding lives, 
can’t do certain typical 
things (e.g., get married, 
work a steady job, con- 
tribute to society), and 
can’t make decisions for 
themselves. 

3. Discrimination 


down. 

As I careened toward 
the gutter during the 
course of that break- 
down, my concern about 
my mental health 


Shame continues on 
page 10 
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Berkeley is ‘reimagining public safety’ all wrong 


COMMENTARY 
By Berkeley Copwatch 


As of May 2022, it will have been 
well over a year and a half sirice the 
Berkeley City Council-unanimously - 
passed a resolution to defund the 
Berkeley Police Department (BPD) by 
50 percent as a result of proposals by 
multiple councilmembers. That long 
reimagining process is coming to a 
crucial crossroads as the city council 
decides which of the recommenda- 
tions they will move forward with, 
and budget for. It is easy to get lost in 
the bureaucracy of the city process to 
reimagine public safety. So, where are 
we now? 

Berkeley’s proposed Specialized 
Care Unit (SCU) is moving slowly for- 
ward with a pilot program to respond 
to the mental health and substance 
use crises on our streets. The plan to 
remove police from traffic stops with 
BerkDoT (Department of Transpor- 
tation) is stalled because of legal and 
labor requirements. The National 
Institute for Criminal Justice Reform 
(NICJR) and Reimagining Public 
Safety Task Force (RPSTF) have both 
submitted their extensive recommen- 
dations to the city council. However, 
the City Manager, Dee Williams-Rid- 
ley, was empowered to pick apart 
these recommendations and present 
a proposal to city council on April 21, 
2022. 

The City Manager’s proposal con- 
tains money for the SCU and other 
reimagining recommendations that 


reduce the harmful impacts of police 
on our community. However, it also 


includes an increased police budget, 
increased police personnel, and new 
police units. The City Manager’s plan 
includes what looks like the same 
proposal by District 2 Councilmember 
Terry Taplin for a “Flex” police unit. 
Taplin’s proposal itself is underde- 
veloped and vague, but what it does 
include is deeply troubling. 

The “Flex” unit is based on what it 
calls the “SARA” model (Scanning, 
Analysis, Response, and Assessment). 
According to Taplin’s proposal, “scan- 
ning” refers to “examining which 
properties in a given area have the 
highest number of calls for service,” 
then focusing police energy on those 
properties. This is straight out of the 
confirmation bias playbook, where the 
term “data-driven” is often used to 
mask racist police tactics. “Data-driv- 
en” in this context means police are 
working with data they themselves 
collect, therefore it is inequitable along 
class and race lines just like policing 
is. This will undoubtedly lead to 
increased policing of Berkeley’s Black, 
brown, and unhoused communities in 
South and West Berkeley who already 


In 2020, Berkeley committed to reimagining the 
role of police. Where are we in that process now? 


SF Poster Syndicate 


The city is talking about increasing police funding, despite calls to defund. 


experience disproportionate policing. 
The City Manager’s proposal in- 
cludes $11 million in increases to the 


Berkeley police budget. Alarmingly, . 


the proposal does not mention the 
Police Accountability Board or any 


other independent oversight of police. 


How can Berkeley be increasing 
police spending while neglecting any 
processes for police accountability? 
It is additionally shocking that these 
budget increases to BPD would be 
approved only weeks after the City 
Auditor released the BPD overtime 
audit, revealing gross mismanage- 
ment regarding overtime and out- 
side contracts. This includes BPD’s 
ten-plus-year pattern of increasingly 
exceeding their overtime budget. In 
2020, the overtime spending was $4.8 
million over budget, and while BPD 


complained of understaffing, they 
hired out officers as private security, 
including for the Apple store on 4th 
Street. 


Why would we hire more police po- _ 


sitions while current officers are work- 
ing as private security for businesses 
in Berkeley? What is the evidence 
backing the need for increased staffing 
in our police department? What is it 
that BPD does with all our money? It 
most definitely isn’t the recovery of 
stolen property, as most who have had 
vehicles stolen would tell you. It also 
isn’t the prevention of theft or other 
crimes, as the crime rate statistics 
point to: the rate of crime in Berkeley 
has not reduced as Berkeley’s police 
budget has gone steadily up over the 
years. Yes, our community suffers 
from gun violence, but more police is 


not the answer. We should be fund- 
ing programs to address the roots of 
crime—poverty and systemic econom- 
ic hardship—not “community” police 
officers and increased police funding. 
Many of the RPSTF recommendations, 
ones that do not appear in the City 
Manager’s proposal, would do just 
that. | 

The reimagining process was 
intended to reduce the footprint of 
policing and to reduce racial dispar- 
ities in policing. Almost two years 
after it began, we are looking at a road 
ahead that could very much be taking 
us backwards. It is not just the City 
Manager’s most recent proposal. The 
strategy of policing over compassion- 
ate alternatives also appears in ideas — 
such as Taplin’s proposal for “ambas- 
sadors” in West Berkeley parks. City 
council previously approved am- 
bassadors in downtown and Willard 
park, who have proven themselves 
to be pseudo police whose entire job 
consists of telling unhoused people 
to move along, and in some cases 
harassing them, rather than assisting 
them. Taplin’s proposal, costing an 
estimated $300,000 a year, would put 
ambassadors in Aquatic, San Pablo, 
and Strawberry Creek parks. The re- 
imagining process is not simply about 
reducing police in Berkeley, but about 
investing in real solutions for commu- 
nity safety. Funding private security 
for our parks rather than affordable 
housing for Berkeley residents experi- 
encing houselessness is worse than a 
band-aid solution. It will only increase 
the disparity of wealth in our city. 

We have ideas in front of us that 
really work: a Specialized Care Unit, a 
Ceasefire program led by community 
groups to reduce gun violence, and 
many more. Let us reject fear tactics 
and more police, and instead establish 
alternatives that have already worked 
in other communities. 

Fortunately, the Mayor and some 
on the council were dissatisfied with 
the City Manager’s recommendations, 
since they increased the BPD footprint 
instead of decreasing it as intended in 
the omnibus bill from July 2020. The 
Mayor will be presenting his reimag- 
ining recommendations on May 5 at 
another special meeting. 


Berkeley Copwatch is an all-volunteer 
organization with the goal to reduce 
police violence through direct observa- 
tion and holding police accountable for 
their actions. Formed in 1990, they seek 

to educate the public about their rights, 
police conduct in the Berkeley community, 
and issues related to the role of police in 
our society at large. For more information 
visit www.berkeleycopwatch.org 


Alastair Boone 
Editor in Chief 
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CCA staff and adjuncts ratify union contracts, receive wage hikes 


LABOR NEWS 
By Zack Haber 


IN the latest, local 
reflection of a growing 
nationwide labor move- 
ment, two unions have 
ratified contracts with 
the California College of 
the Arts. 

The membership 
units, both affiliated 
with the Service Em- 
ployees International 
Union (SEIU) Local 
1021, represent staff 
and adjunct employees 
at the college. This is a 
first contract for the staff 
employees, who voted 
to unionize in 2019. 

The new collective 
bargaining agreements 
include pay raises, 
accelerated paths to pro- 
motions, increased job 
security measures, and 
other benefits. 

“I’m very happy 
with the contract,” 
said Kéhau Lyons, an 
academic advisor and 
staff union member at 
the college, which is 
commonly referred to as 
CGR: 

In a news release, 
CCA President Ste- 
phen Beal wrote “I am 
confident that these 
agreements will contrib- 
ute to a fair, equitable, 
and supportive working 
environment for all our 
employees that reflects 
CCA's position as an 
outstanding art and 
design school, and as 
an outstanding place to 
work.” 

The agreements come 
after CCA’s staff union 
held a four-day strike 
February 8-11 and the 
adjunct unionhelda . 
sympathy strike, join- 
ing picket lines at the 
school’s San Francisco 
and Oakland campuses. 

CCA's agreements are 
part of a growing trend 
of union combativeness. 


This year, organizing 
drives have made 
headlines, with about 
200 Starbucks across the 
country filing for union 
elections and for the first 
time, Amazon employ- 
ees voting to unionize 
a warehouse in Staten 
Island. Over the last 
nine years, higher edu- 
cation institutions have 
seen an uptick in labor 
organizing nationally. A 
report from the National 
Center for the Study of 
Collective Bargaining in 
Higher Education and 
the Professions at Hunt- 
er College in New York 
shows about 120 new 
faculty union chapters 
forming since 2013. 
CCA’s adjunct union 
formed in 2014 while 
the staff union formed 
in April 2019, both by 
voting to join SEIU 1021. 
The adjunct union had 
been working under a 
contract that expired 
in June 2020 while the 


staff union, which began 


contract negotiations in 
October 2019, had yet to 
strike a union contract 
with CCA. CCA had not 
given any pay increases: 
to adjuncts while nego- 
tiating its new contract. 
Other than a few excep- 


tions when they were le- 
gally obligated to do so, 


the college also had not 
given pay increases to 
staff members since they 
had formed a union. 


Raises on the way 


But the new contracts, 
which cover about 125 
staff members and over 
400 adjuncts, will pro- 
vide pay increases start- 
ing June 1, when staff 
members and adjuncts 
will receive 3.5 percent 
and 3 percent raises, 
respectively. By 2024, 
adjuncts will receive an 
8 percent raise and staff 
members will receive at 


least an 8.5 percent raise. 
Some staff members, — 
however, will see much 
larger wage increases. 
After three years, CCA 
will be required to pay 
its staff a minimum 
yearly salary of $50,700. 
Ten percent of CCA’s 
staff currently make 
between $36,500 and 


described halflining as 
a practice where the 
college cuts an adjunct’s 
pay if a class doesn’t 
meet certain enroll- 
ment numbers. In 2018, 
Nakamura said his pay 
was cut in half for one 
class when he had one 
fewer student than the 
minimum required for 


Some staff members will see 
pay increases of roughly 


12.5 to 38 percent 
$45,000 and willsee pay _full pay. 
increases roughly be- Both unions secured 
tween 12.5 percent and an agreement from CCA 
38 percent. to accept “just cause” 


“Tm really proud we 
were able to raise the 
floor for our lowest paid 
staff,” said union chap- 
ter president and tech 
department worker Matt 
Kennedy. 

Under the new agree- 
ments, the adjunct union 
also secured an end to 
“halflining.” Randy Na- 
kamura, an adjunct pro- 
fessor with CCA’s grad- 
uate design program, 


employment. United 
States labor law dictates 
that, unless workers and 
employers come to a dif- 
ferent agreement, work- 
ers can be fired “at will,” 
which allows employers 
to terminate their posi- 
tions without providing 
a reason. Under the new 
agreements, CCA must 
provide a reason if they 
fire an employee. 

Union members point 


Zack Haber / Local News Matters 


CCA staff and adjuncts hold a march during their strike for new union contracts. 


to their strike as a key 
factor in their success. 
“Those four days of 
striking really reminded 
people that this college 
runs because we do our 
jobs,” said Kennedy. — 
The staff union began 
its strike due to what 
they perceived as unfair 
labor practices, accusing 


CCA of stalling nego- 


tiations. On September 
27 of last year, National 
Labor Relations Board 
Regional Director Val- 
erie Hardy-Mahoney 


sided with the union 
by issuing a Complaint 
and Notice of Hearing 
stating CCA had “been 
failing and refusing to 
bargain collectively and 
in good faith.” 

CCA’s communica- 
tions director did not 
respond to a question 
about the union accusa- 
tions, but the college’s 
news release stated that 
contract “negotiations 
took place virtually for 
many months due to 


‘pandemic restrictions.” 


Marches, teach- 
in’s and political 
support 


During the strike, 
staff members, adjuncts, 
tenured professors and 
community members 
participated in marches, 
teach-in’s and group 
art-making projects. 
Ninety-nine tenured. 
professors signed a 
letter sent to CCA that 
stated they would not 
be willing to cross the 
picket line. San Francis- 
co Board of Supervisors 
President Shamann Wal- 
ton and Board Supervi- 
sor Matt Haney offered 
vocal support, as did 
Board Supervisor Dean 
Preston. 

Union members say 
students were especial- 
ly supportive, leading 
chants and showing 


Zack Haber /Local News Matters 


‘CCA's recent action is part of a growing national trend of union combativeness, Haber writes. 


up to picket lines. An 
instagram post from 
CCA’s student union 
just before the strike 
states “We as students 
completely benefit from 
union bargaining and 

a fair contract for our 
beloved staff.” 

Lyons, a staff union 
member, said that the 
strike was “hugely 
galvanizing in a positive 
way for staff and stu- 
dents to come together.” 


Nakamura described the 
inside of the campus as 


a “ghost town” during 
the strike, as students 
refused to cross picket 
lines. 

“T think CCA did not 
anticipate student par- 
ticipation to the extent 
that they did,” said 
Nakamura. “That was a 
major incentive for CCA 
to negotiate.” 

After the strike, from 
February 28 to March 1, 
as well as on March 9, 
the unions’ bargaining 
committees and CCA 
entered into negotiations 
through a federal media- 
tor. Nakamura estimates 
that “90 percent of the 
negotiation happened in 
that time.” They struck 


a tentative deal that was — 


ratified on April 7, when 
more than 96 percent of 
union members agreed 
to accept it. 

Though happy with 
what has been achieved, 
Kennedy, the union 
chapter president, is still 
focused on organizing. 

“We're still 
union-building,” he 
said. “You really have to 
start right now to do the 
work of negotiation for 
the next contract three 
years from now.” 


This story was originally 
published by Local News 
Matters. Zack Haber is a 
journalist and a poet who 
lives in West Oakland. 
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Star: on the loneliness of 
living unsheltered _ 


By Martha Cast 


ON a lazy Sunday on Solano 
Avenue in Berkeley as I am strolling 
into my favorite coffee shop, I meet 
a woman who goes by the nickname 
Star. Star is a woman in her fifties of 
Latin-American descent who tells me 
she moved to the Bay Area from New 
York City over 20 years ago. 

In the beginning she is reluctant to 
talk to me and tells me I can write an 
article about her but that she does not 
want her picture in the paper, because 
she says, “she takes care of herself 
and is not a thief.” She is sitting on 
the sidewalk, zipped up in a tent 
without poles, and her belongings 
are lined up behind her in front of a 
closed business. As I sit down, I see 
that her hair and fingernails are clean, 
and her belongings are put away and 


organized. She tells me she doesn’t do 
drugs and does not smoke. I believe 
her. What I see as we start talking is a 
woman with learning disabilities and 
no family, making the best of a bad 
situation. 

She tells me she picked this spot 


because she knows she can sit here for 
at least 24 hours before someone tells 
her to move, and there is still enough 
foot traffic that someone will most 
likely give her a few dollars so she can 
eat before the end of the day. 

“I didn’t think you were a thief,” I 
tell her. “I just want to tell your story, I 
think it’s important,” I assure her. 

“Well you're a nice person,” she 
tells me. “Those women up there,” she 
tells me pointing at the Berkeley Hills, 
“they told me I should be burned and 
that I don’t deserve to live. They don’t 
have any right to judge me like that, 
that’s not how God wants us to be,” 
she tells me with an almost childlike 
demeanor. 

After some encouragement she 
opens up and starts telling me about 
her situation. She even agrees to let 
me photograph her belongings as 
long as her face is not in the picture. 
_Star’s story is like so many others. She 
receives an SSI check and has for most 
of her life. She says she used to find 
work sweeping steps and through 
online companies, but that the 
COVID-19 pandemic has made things 
worse. She tells me she does not want 
to be homeless like some other people 
do. That she is a “normal” person and 
that “those women,” she says again 
pointing to the hills, “don’t under- 
stand, they could easily end up in this 
situation too. They don’t have any 
right to judge me,” she says again. 
“They are so mean to me. They tell me 
I don’t have a right to live and that I 
should be burned.” 

“What is the worst thing that’s hap- 
pened to you living on the streets?” 

I ask her. “Have you been beat up or 
raped or anything like that?” 

“No,” she tells me, “nothing like 
that. I have been robbed, sometimes 
by people like them,” she says again 
pointing at the hills, “sometimes by 


the city workers. They come through 
here and make fun of me and throw 
my stuff away. That’s not their job. 
Their job is to clean up the streets 

and empty the trash, not throw my 
stuff away.” Her voice cracks and 

she almost starts crying. “I’ve had to 
spend so much money re-buying the 
stuff they throw away. I want to start a 
lawsuit,” she tells me. 

I see how upset she gets trying to 
talk about her situation. I really do un- 
derstand how she feels. It seems to me 
that one of the most painful things a 
person can endure in this life is being 
bullied. And she isn’t talking about 
being bullied by children in high 
school. She is telling me about being 
bullied by grown women who are 
rich enough and successful enough to 
live in the Berkeley Hills, who have 
enough leisure to shop on Solano 
Avenue on a Sunday afternoon. Star’s 
most painful street experience is not 
physical violence, but that feeling of 
loneliness that comes from not being 
wanted. — 

And that, it seems to me, is some- 
thing that all homeless people experi- 
ence at one time or another. 

I ask Star what she needs to truly 
change her situation. “I don’t mean 
a meal or a couple of bucks to get 
through the day,” I tell her. “I mean 
something big, something that would 
get you housed and warm and feeling 
like you really didn’t have to live like 


- this anymore.” 


“A house.” She tells me. “I had an 
apartment in the city seven years ago. 


_and it didn’t work out. There were 


too many crack dealers and it was too 
loud and I didn’t feel safe so I had 
to move. I’m better off on the streets 
than in that environment. I applied for 
housing assistance here in Berkeley 
and they teld me the waiting list was 
eight years long, and that priority is 
given to single women with children 
and the elderly. I can’t do that. That’s 
a joke. Why even bother signing up?” 
She tells me she receives approx- 
imately $1,100 a month from SSI 
and that is all she has to live on each 
month. In an area where the average 
price of a one-bedroom apartment 
is $3,000, deposits and good credit 


required, it is easy to see why she lives 


on the street. 

Social Security is based on Federal, 
not local, poverty guidelines, and has 
not been updated properly in years. 
The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) recom- 
mends that a person should budget 
between 25 percent to 33 percent of 
their gross monthly income for hous- 
ing, and never over 40 percent. Just 
so we are clear, 40 percent of Star’s 
$1,100 per month is only $440, and 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
people living on that same amount of 
federally allotted disability income— 
most of them are old or sick, or have 
severe disabilities. You show me the 
acceptable housing solution anywhere 
in the U.S. where the rent is $440 
today. These are the same guidelines 
most professionally managed apart- 
ment complexes use for screening 
tenants, as well as the guidelines used 
to determine if a person can afford a 


mortgage. 


So herein is the problem. Where 
is someone like Star, who has been 
deemed “disabled” by the feder- 
al government and who is quickly 
approaching retirement age supposed 


Star and her belongings near Solano Avenue. 


to live? Some say, get off disability 
and get a job, others say, move some- 
where cheaper. But these are not 
realistic solutions. After talking to her 
for a few minutes, I question what 
kind of work she could realistically 
do. Her disabilities are not her fault, 
and have only been compounded by 
age. Second, this area is her home. 
She has lived here for over 20 years, 
and saying “just move somewhere 
cheaper” is just as ridiculous as saying 
“just go get a job.” And third, saying 
“just move somewhere cheaper and 
get a job” is only passing the buck to 
another city where the same problem 
still exists. What then, is the answer to 


this type of homelessness? Star nailed 
it beautifully and succinctly when she 


said simply, a house. 

Star needs a house. Not a hotel 
voucher, not a cot in a homeless 
shelter, not a quick fix. Not a hand- 
out. And certainly not anyone’s pity 
or judgement. Star needs a house. A 
place that’s hers. If it were available, 
I believe she would pay for it and 
happily take care of it to the best of 


her ability and be a good neighbor. 

It seems that this is an area where 
capitalism is failing, and all of us, col- 
lectively, need to rethink the fabric of 
our society. When some of the richest 
people in the country have made mil- 
lions in the form of passive income 
through rent collection, why are there 
not controls in place to meaningfully 
tax that income, cap inflation, and 
use that money to ensure that every 
single one of us has access to a safe 
secure and comfortable place to live? 
We have the resources to fix this 
problem. It is only matter of allocat- 
ing them appropriately and taking 
the time to care. 


Street Spirits is a feature in which some- 
one who has experience with homelessness 
tells us their story. Martha Cast is a 
writer who has a BA in English from the 
University of Arizona. She has been inter- 
mittently homeless for the last six years. 
She believes that every person should 
pitch in to solve the crisis of homelessness. 
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Local musicians, including the UC Berkeley Mariachi band, graced the People’s Park stage as community members lounge in the grass and celebrate the park. 


By Alastair Boone 


ON Saturday, April 23, Berkeley community members 
gathered at People’s Park to celebrate the anniversary of 
the green space that was wrestled from UC hands and 
returned to the people 53 years ago. Live music envel- 
oped the park from noon to 7:00 p.m. Visitors danced. 
and lounged in the grass while local bands played and 
speakers pushed for the continued protection of the rad- 
ical space. Numerous grassroots groups set up tables to 
pass out harm reduction supplies and information about 
community resources. Local artists sold their wares. It 
was the second year that the anniversary party shared 
the park with the 50-some people who live there—an 
encampment has occupied the top half of the park since 
the beginning of the coronavirus pandemic, when UC 
Police paused their practice of kicking everybody out of 
the park at nightfall. 

Though the party felt sunny and bright, Cal’s em- 
battled development plans loomed over the celebra- 
tion. Pending multiple lawsuits, the UC plans to begin — 
construction this summer. They received final approval 
from the UC Regents in September | 2021 to build a dorm 
for a thousand students. 4 

At the event, community members voiced their dis- 
sent about the dorm project, and urged newcomers to 
protect the park when the bulldezers arrive. 

' ““When people can’t find help, help. comes to them 
here,” a partygoer named Tyson Guerrero told Berkeley- 
side. “They're taking that away from people.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 
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In Dialogue with Sakhone Lasaphangthong: An advocate for 
unhoused people in Oakland Chinatown 


By Alastair Boone 


IN Oakland Chinatown, volunteer 
foot patrol groups in colored vests 
walk around with eyes on the street. 
The Blue Angels wear blue vests, and 
members of the Toishan Association 
wear orange. These groups, which 
increased in number after a wave of 
violence against Asian Americans in 
the summer of 2021 forced commu- 
nities like Chinatown to stand guard, 
are often 
intended 
to ward off 
crime and 
‘clean the 
streets. But 
in this effort, 
some such 

groups have 
begun to 
engage with issues like homelessness, 
which affect the whole city. Sakhone 
Lasaphangthong—director of housing 
services for nonprofit Family Bridg- 
es—believes the community-oriented 
mentality could go a long way toward 
reaching big-picture solutions when 

it comes to ending the crisis of home- 
lessness. 

Sakhone runs the Family Bridges 
Community Ambassador Program, 
whose volunteers wear green vests. 
They can be found in the early hours 
of the morning, power washing the 
streets and picking up garbage. Later 
in the day, they watch over daycare 
programs, and de-escalate people in 
moments of crisis. Sakhone began his 


work with the ambassador program 


after paroling from prison, where he 
spent 20 years. He found a job with 
the Asian Prisoner Support Com- 
mittee, which ran the program at the 
time, and began cleaning the streets. 
“T enjoyed it because it provided 

an opportunity to give back to the 
community,” he recalls. However, he 
didn’t initially know that this work 
would be so centered around doing 
outreach to unhoused people in the | 
area. He started bringing food and 


clothing to people who were sleeping 
outside. Later, Family Bridges took 
over the program, and Behions be- 
came the lead. 

Family Bridges also runs the Oak 
Street community cabins. Sakhone 
and his team use the site as somewhat 
of a central office, where they provide 
case management to anyone in the 
community who needs it. They use 
a hands-on approach that focuses on 
de-escalation, outreach, and jobs train- 
ing, which Sakhone says sets their 
program apart. 

We spoke with Sakhone to talk 
about how these programs have 
become a staple of the homeless 
response in Chinatown. Our conver- 
sation has been edited and condensed 
for length and clarity. 

Street Spirit: Tell me about the Am- 


‘bassador Program. What does your 


day-to-day work look like? 

Sakhone Lasaphangthong: The 
Ambassador Program is one of our 
pathways to helping folks get off the 
street, [by] helping provide jobs for 
them. They can help us do the out- 
reach to other homeless folks [who 
are looking for] a chance to get off the 
street, get housed, and rebuild their 
lives. Our main goal is to keep the 
community safe, clean, and provide 
opportunities for those who need jobs. 

We start the day at 5 a.m. where I 
go out and I power-wash the street. 
The ambassadors sweep the street, 
because overnight after businesses 


close down, there’s a lot that ea, 
-in Chinatown. There’s folks who 


* come through and overturn garbage ~ 


cans, there’s Public Works who comes 
through to empty trash but spill a lot 
on the street. There’s a lot of illegal 
dumping. We come and clean and 
prepare the street for the business day 
for the merchants. We [call 311] for the 
illegal dumping. We sweep up tons of 
trash. We fill up at least two 50- oles 
bags a day. 

SS: Do the ambassadors engage in 
any community safety work? 

LS: After picking up trash, we 


ikhone Lasap th 


esty 0 


Sakhone speaks at a community event wearing his green ambassador vest. 


one Lasaphangthong 


Volunteers with the Ambassador Program and Oak Street community cabins. 


help with the daycare center because 
there was a report that somebody 

came and exposed themselves to the 
children. We go there and make sure 


_ the parents have a safe environment to 


- drop off their kids. We look after the 
schools and the daycare for the rest of 
our day, until 10 a.m. 

Where other support is needed, 
we split up. If somebody reports that 
someone is having a [mental health] 
episode, we go there. Sometimes 
houseless folks, they can’t sleep, and 
they break down. We de-escalate 
folks. When it’s cold they need cloth- 
ing and food. We always provide food 
and water. We check in to see if they 
are a good fit for the cabins. If not, we 
determine [whether we need to call 


in] a5150, to see if they need to be ad- 


mitted to John George (the Psychiatric 
Hospital). We do what it takes to meet 
the needs of the folks that need the 
help. And a lot of times the episodes — 
are resolved through water and food 


and compassion. Just “Hey are you 


okay? What's going on?” 

Our approach is never to discrimi- 
nate, judge, or criticize. It’s always to 
try to learn, understand, and listen. 
When people start expressing their 
feelings and how they feel, a lot of the 
time they talk themselves down. They 
feel better to get things off their chest. 
It’s not for us to criticize or take sides. 
We’ re just there to de-escalate and 
help ensure that everyone is ok. 

SS: Do you engage the police? 

LS: A lot of the time I like to refer to 
the Fire Department. They’re like first 
responders. If it gets out of control, 
we like to call the Fire Department 
because those folks are equipped to 
handle situations like that. But by the 


grace of god we don’t want to do that. 


We encounter even people pulling 
knives out on each other and are able 
to de-escalate that. But if it gets really 
serious and there’s a potential for 
violence or someone getting harmed, 
our only options are firefighters and 
police. 

SS: Where did you learn your 


de-escalation skills? 

LS: Life experience and group 
facilitations that we do in prison. Our 
group, a lot of us, did a lot of time 
in prison. Myself, I spent 20 years in 
prison. My peers who work with me 
did more time than I did. A lot of the 
time we had to learn to communi- 
cate and work with others, especially 
because when violence happens [in 
prison], people die, or get hurt pretty 
bad. In order to avoid that we had to 
be able to work with other folks and 
communicate effectively. 

Us being formerly incarcerated is 
also an ice breaker with houseless 
folks because they understand incar- 


‘Our approach ts - 
never to discriminate, 
judge, or criticize. It’s 
always to try to learn, 
understand, and listen’ 


ceration. They’ll say, “You guys are 
my brothers! I’ve been locked up!” 
Out of that we get a lot of respect from 
the homeless community. They know 
that we understand how it is to be the 
outcast, or how it is to give up and not 
care, or [feel like] there’s no hope. 

SS: How has the Ambassador Pro- 
gram changed as the crisis of home- 
lessness has increased? What gaps 
does this program seek to fill? 

LS: Not only do we help clean the 
street, we [also provide] opportunities 
for houseless folks to be employed or 
get counseling. We help talk folks into 
change—to want more for themselves. 
We make them see that they are worth 
another chance, to give themselves 
another chance. You could do a study 
on our community cabins. In the last 
two months we have housed over 30 


In Dialogue continues on page 9 
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New report says: 809 people 


died on the streets of Alameda 


County in three years 


By Ariel Boone ~ 


Note: This story was originally pub- 
lished in January after an early version of 
the report was shared with Street Spirit. 
This version has been edited to reflect 
changes in the report, which was pub- 
lished in April. 


ALAMEDA County Health Care for 
the Homeless (ACHCH) has officially 
released their long-awaited report 
about homeless death in the East Bay. 
After spending years developing a 
new methodology for counting the 
deaths of unsheltered people, they 
have published the results of their 
work: between 2018 and 2020, at least 
809 unhoused people died in the 
county. The report is the first of its 
kind. 

Using a massive list of every person 
who died in the county from 2018 
through 2020, David Modersbach— 
grants manager for ACHCH—and 
his team, along with Matt Beyers and 
Yilak Fantaye of the county’s Commu- 
nity Assessment, Planning and Evalu- 
ation (CAPE), painstakingly combed 
through each name, comparing each 
person with Homeless Management 
Information System (HMIS) records, 
coroner’s reports, and death records, 

_ to determine each individual’s hous- 
ing status at the time of their passing 
and their cause of death. 

This year is the first time in history 


that Alameda County has conducted 
a review of homeless deaths. Other 


counties have also struggled to keep 
data about deaths on the streets, 
though San Francisco began to con- 
duct a similar manual mortality-anal- 
ysis process starting with data in 2016. 

But before now, Alameda County of- 

- ficials had no idea exactly how many 
people were dying on the streets in 
the East Bay, or how. This effort by 
ACHCH has been years in the mak- 
ing, and will go a long way toward 
illuminating the nuances of the crisis 
of homelessness in the county—and 
help identify solutions. 

Until now, media has relied on data 
from the coroner’s office to track the 
deaths of unhoused people in Ala- 
meda County. This data is maintained 


by law enforcement employees under 
the jurisdiction of the Alameda Coun- 
ty Sheriff. Their records shine a light 
on some homeless deaths, including 
accidents, suicides, and some over- 
doses. But they only capture a small 
part of the picture. The office does 

not reliably record or investigate an 
individual’s housing status. Their data 
is insufficient and incomplete. 

“How does a responsible commu- 
nity respect the lives and deaths of its 
members?” Modersbach asked at a 
memorial for unhoused people who 
died in the county, that ACHCH held 
in December, 2021. “We do this by 
acknowledging, documenting, and 
learning from the deaths of all of its 
members, especially those most disad- 
vantaged and vulnerable. 

“We must register and learn from . 
every homeless death. We have to give 
value and meaning to every life and 
death, to work to prevent every pre- 
ventable death, and to provide solace 
and peace needed by those who die.” 

Ultimately, Modersbach and his 
collaborators identified 809 deaths of 
unhoused people in Alameda County 
in 2018, 2019, and 2020. The numbers 
increased each year: In 2019, 51 more 
houseless people died than in 2018. In 
2020, there were 122 more deaths than 
there were in 2019. 

The new data also revealed num- 
bers of people who died after mov- 
ing off the street and into housing. 
Modersbach’s team discovered that 
250 recently homeless people who had 
been permanently housed within the 
past five years, also died during their 
period of study. Additionally, from 
2018-2020, there were 598 deaths of 
people who had recently documented 
experiences of homelessness but for 
whom the county could not confirm a 
housing status at their time of death. 

Back in September, Modersbach told 
Street Spirit that his vision is for this 
data not just to be released periodical- 
ly by the county, but to create a Com- 
munity /County Homeless Mortality 
Task Force, with participation from 
members of the public. This task force 
would determine what information 
is most important for the public to 
know, and steer future versions of this 


reporting. 

While the official mortality report 
has not been released, the prelimi- 
nary numbers released at Tuesday’s 
memorial revealed the leading cause 
of death for unhoused people was 
overdose, causing about one-quarter 
of all fatalities. 

From 2018 to 2020, 59 unhoused 
people were the vic- 
tims of homicides, 
and at least 35 died 
by suicide. 

“We know that 
people who are un- 
housed have a life 


‘We must register 
_and learn from every 
homeless death. We 


learned that the patient, who was 
unhoused, was accepted into the 
Safer Ground program for people 
who are exceptionally vulnerable 
to COVID-19, and would be offered 
housing. When Roots looked for the 
patient to let them know, they found 
out the person had died days before. 
“T feel like we don’t acknowledge a 
lot of these lives,” 
Williams told the 
memorial audi- 
ence. “Our days 
are very busy, and 
we just hear about 
it, and then we just 


expectancy that is 30 have to give value and _ kind of continue to 


years less than those 
who are housed,” 
noted Dr. Aislinn 
Bird, psychiatrist 
with ACHCH. “This directly shows 
how housing is healthcare.” 

This difficult, manual process for 
recording homeless data could be 
streamlined if the state of California, 
and specifically the California De- 
partment of Public Health, required 
all reporting agencies and facilities to 
include details about an individual's 
housing status when they die, county 
workers told Street Spirit. 

According to the representative 
from the California Department of 
Public Health (CDPH), the California 
Health and Safety Code contains the 
contents of a death certificate, which 
includes the residential address of the 
deceased. “The lack of a residential 
address, such as when a decedent is 
experiencing homelessness, can be 
entered as free text in the residential 
address fields on the death certifi- 
cate,” they wrote in an email. CDPH is 
currently working on adding a check- 
box to indicate homelessness in their 
electronic death registration system. 
“There is not currently an estimate 


_as to when that enhancement will be 


deployed,” the representative wrote. 

The new data uncovered by 
ACHCH is shocking, and further 
highlighted the importance of com- 
munity mourning during the home- 
less persons’ memorial event in 
December. 

Dr. Danielle Williams, a family 
medicine physician, sees patients in 
East Oakland as medical director for 
the street outreach team for Roots 
Community Health Center, known as 
STOMP (Street Team Outreach Medi- 
cal Program). : 

During the memorial, Dr. Williams 
recalled a Roots patient who passed 
away this year. Dr. Williams had just 


press on. But these 


“ ° =f Rone Se Py tae dt 
meaning to every life’ jives definitely 


deserve mention. 
“Let us keep 


fighting to house the homeless,” Wil- 


liams said. 

Melissa Moore is a street outreach 
worker with Tiburcio Vasquez Health 
Center and a survivor of homeless- 
ness. She formerly lived at a curbside 
community at 580/Grove in Castro 


- Valley. Moore said she had lost nearly 


20 unsheltered friends and acquain- 
tances over the last year. As she spoke 
at the memorial, she began to weep. 
“One name is too many,” she pleaded. 
A stranger entered the video frame 


and held her in a long hug. 


“Never forget why we do what we 
do,” Moore urged. “We lose some 
battles. We also achieve big wins. 

“Moving forward we need to push 
harder and go the extra mile for 
change to happen, in order to remem- 
ber those who have left us this year. 
They deserve better, and in their mem 
ory, we can do better.” 

The video meeting platform on 
which the December memorial took 
place, Zoom, is not always accessi- 
ble for unhoused people. It requires 
internet access and uses lots of battery 
power on a phone. But a video of the 
2021 memorial has been archived and 
is available on the Alameda County | 
Health Care for the Homeless You- 
Tube page for those who wish to 
watch. 

ACHCH will soon be holding a cel- 
ebration in June, during the summer 


- solstice, celebrating the resilience of 


unhoused people. 


Ariel Boone is a freelance journalist and 
reporter for KPFA Radio in Oakland, 
California. Ariel previously worked at 
Democracy Now! in New York. — 
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The power of one’s voice as a nonviolent form of self-defense 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Jack Bragen 


BEING “fearless” is totally not the 
same thing as being “invincible.” But 
mastering some of your fears makes 
you more able to defend yourself 
through nonviolent strategies. One of 
them is the use of your voice. 

I have at times needed to deal with 
assaultive people. In general, an 
assaultive person uses the projection 
of fear as a weapon. One part of this 
is where the attacker prepares him- 
self by amping up his anger. Then, he 
projects this, like a beam of energy. 
And this is propagated through voice 
energy. 

The human voice has more to it than 
most people realize. A person of any 
gender can learn to defend themself, 
at least to an extent, by learning how 
to use their voice. This can accomplish 
a lot, and not a single blow needs to be 
struck. A man can speak to me angrily, 
and even when it is quite clear he has 
a substantial physical advantage over 
me, I can speak back angrily. This is 
probably by some people’s thinking a 
form of violence. But it can nip things 
in the bud to where the situation 
never progresses into worse territory. 
Thus, it can be seen as prevention. 

Nonviolence really works. And 
violence really doesn’t work. Some- 


The voice can be a strong tool of nonviolent self-protection, Bragen writes. 


times using your voice is the lowest 
level of “violence” that can be used to 


deal with a threatening situation. am _ 


personally familiar with the potential 
power of one’s voice. I’ve had some 
issues with anger. Maybe not more 
than most other men who have expe- 
rienced trauma. When I am angry, I 
often can’t help but speak in an angry 
voice. People don’t appreciate this. It 


affects them in harmful ways. 
Mastering use of voice can be 
learned. It goes hand in hand with 
a limited level of mastering some 
emotions. In some instances, in my 
past, people have successfully used in- 
timidation against me, and they were 
able to achieve their objectives. When 
I got older, I taught myself strategies 
to deal with situations like this. Often, 


Dusk Delacour 


when someone tries to use intimida- 
tion, I’m able to reverse the current, or 
at least keep the balance even. 

When my wife had first adopted 
our dog, about thirteen years ago, 
she didn’t realize that she was part of 
our family. One time she began to run 
away. | said, “Sweetpea STOP!” And 
she stopped in her tracks. I caught up 
to her and I put her leash on her. 

Fear is usually the least effective of 
defense mechanisms and often doesn’t 
help. Yet you can’t just let go of it and 
you can’t pretend you don’t have it. 
You must deal with your fear in such a 
way that problematic events, situa- 
tions, and other things still get dealt 
with. Lack of fear can also hurt you 
when fear is the appropriate response 
to a situation. If you are in danger and 
your body is not connected to that, it 
puts you in jeopardy. 

These ideas above are gleaned from 
many years of dealing with some- 
what hard situations. My life path 
has sometimes been difficult. I am 
not always the biggest, “baddest,” or 
strongest man, but I am usually able 
to face things that life presents to me. 


Jack Bragen lives in Martinez with his 
wife, Joanna Bragen, and sells books on 
LULU.com that might interest you. 


‘We have the right people doing 


In Dialogue from page 7 


people. That’s why this 
job training program is 
important to us, because 
it provides a meaningful 
way to sustain housing. 
That’s the only way it’s 
going to work. Putting 
folks in hotels until the 
money runs out is not 
going to work. Getting 
folks to understand that 
they are able to get em- 
ployed and pay bills— 
that will work. 
Houseless folks get 
paid a living wage to 
work on the ambassador 
program and develop 
job skills, but a lot of 
them have skills and — 
abilities that are way 
better than ours but they 
never had the opportu- 
nity, nobody invested 
in them. We invest in 
anyone who is willing 
to give themselves a 
second chance. | 
SS: Do y’all partner 
with any other commu- 
nity groups, or city-run 


' programs, to meet these 


needs? 

LS: We are the re- 
source. In our commu- 
nity we have Lifelong — 
Medical and Asian 
Health Services. When 
folks have medical ques- 
tions we first ask them if 
they’re covered, if they 
have insurance. If they 


the work’ 


don’t, we help them sign 
up. They can use our 
address and they can 
check in with us. at the 
cabins. For their med- 
ical care, we can make 
the call right there with 
them. We can’t refer 
them, they have to be 
the one to choose their 
own medical coverage. 
But we make the call 
and connect them. We 
are pretty much doing 
case management, but 
the only difference is 
that we don’t just do it 
for our participants at 
the community cabins. 
We provide that re- 
source to any folks who 
need it. We're equipped 
to help folks who aren’t 
just in our program. 
The community cabins 
are the home base, the 
office. Folks here know 
about it. They come get 
food, clothing if they 
need it. Folks that have 
questions, they always 
come through here. We 
welcome anyone, if they 
need food, water, just 
come to the gate. Com- 
munication is Number 
One. 

SS: What challenges 
have you faced with 
transitioning people 
out of the cabins and 
into longer-term hous- 
ing? It seems as though 
this has been a difficult 


task for the groups that 
run the other cabin 
sites. 

LS: The reason why 
we're so successful is 
because of the people 
doing the work. You ~ 
gotta have the right peo- 
ple who are motivated 
to want to help people. 

I could give [anyone] a 
training pamphlet for 
how we do things, but if 
you don’t have the right 
people doing it, it’s not 
going to work out. We 
have the right people 
doing the work. 

A lot of time the rea- 
son we are successful is 
that we lead people, we 
hold their hand. During 
intake we find out what 
documents folks have. If 
they are missing some- 
thing like an ID, that’d 
be one of the first things 
we'll help them with. 
We fill out a fee waiver 
and take them to the 
DMV to get their ID. 

We take them through 
the whole process of 
obtaining any docu- 
ments needed so the 
county can find them a 
housing match. We go 
above and beyond the 
county system. We go 
out and look for housing 
ourselves for the indi- 
vidual. Some of the folks 
here have SSI. When we 
find SROs that’s $700 for 


Courtesty of Sakhone Lasap ang ong 


Volunteers wearing green ‘community ambassador’ vests remove graffiti. 


a room but has a shared 
kitchen, we explain that 
and see if they are inter- 
ested, and take them to 
see it. If they want it, we 
help them fill out an app 
and help them through 
whole process. We even 
help them get furniture. 
I wish the city would in- 
vest in us more, because 
our program works. 

SS: What needs to 
change in order for 
more programs like 
yours to succeed? 

LS: [Right now], it’s 
a cycle. Friends giving 
friends money. The 
governor gives the 
city money. The city 
gives money to the 
same programs every 
time. And nothing has 
changed. They consider 
hotel rooms housing. 


But realistically how 

is that housing? When 
the funding runs out, 
people go back to the 
street. I want to share 
about the work that we 
do so that maybe the 
right folks look into it 
and say, “hey, why don’t 
we invest in Family 
Bridges, the community 
cabins, the ambassador 
program? They’re really 
making a difference, 
doing the work.” 

We document these 
things. We could show 
that we move more 
people into housing 
than the city does. SROs, 
studios, one bedrooms. 
The end goal is sus- 
taining housing, help- 
ing folks stay in these 
homes. That’s the key 
to end homelessness. If 


someone qualifies from 
SSI, we’re going to help 
them get it. If someone 
wants a job, we are 
going to help them get 
it. Money management, 
helping put money aside 
to pay their bills. All 
these things are needed 
to help them go from 
homelessness to hous- 
ing. 

I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity the city gave us 
to run the cabins, but I 
think they need to invest 
in us more and give us 
a bigger opportunity. I 
think that cycle needs to 
be broken. — 


Alastair Boone is the 
Editor in Chief of Street 
Spirit. 
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CROSS W ORD By Jonathan Chiu | Edited by Alastair Boone 


Across 


1. Pronto 

5. Internet slang 

8. Prospects 

12.____ Labyrinth 

13. Durance of Smallville 

16. Faster than a walk 

17. Actress Hathaway 

18. Musical brothers 

19. Polynesian cloth made of bark 

20. Daytime host Hoda 

22. Tower that is shaped like a fire hose 
24. Unit of the British army 

26. Brazilian vacay spot 

27. Fruit-shaped, man-made landmark 
on the San Leandro Bay 

35. Consumed 

36. SF car rental company 

37. Imitate 

39. Beefeater, Tanqueray, and Bombay Sapphire 
41. It’s in the details 

44. Above a gig 

45. Slow mammal, also a deadly sin 
47. Judge, informally 

49. Home server 

50. Man-made, possibly radioactive local island 
54. Prefix with SF’s Orpheum theater 
55. Japanese dagger 

56. Called the “guardian of the Golden 
Gate” and the “pride of the Pacific” 

62. Body mods 

65. Woodwind instrument 

66. Make amends 


68. Toot 
70. To irritate someone:® 


71. Badass Fast and Furious character Ortiz 
73. Tardy 

74. Small town in southern England 

75. Compass directions 

76. Threat with “or” 


Down 


1. Baths 

2. House for a goldfish 
3. Before Christ, or 
4. African fly 

5. Ethiopian honey wine 


Domini 


6. Popular foam clog you could eat in a pinch 
7. “Pine tree” in Madrid 7 

8. Anne Frank’s father 

9, Attract 


~ 10. Slang for “cool” 
11. The sun, for example 


14. Egyptian capital 

15. Skylar of Pitch Perfect 

21. Local transit system 

23. Ripped 

25. PG&E in Sacramento 

27. What a dog does 

28. A slight slope 

29, Might sing at 54 across 

30. Before 

31. “If you wanna be my ____ 


yy 


32. Libra or Scorpio birth mo. 
33. The pincer-like claw of a crab or scorpion 
34. Sacred book 


38. Opposite of or 


40. Abbreviation for a feminine saint 
42. Contraction used to refer to yourself 
43. French medieval songs 

46. Metal fastening plate on a door 

48. Attorney’s exam 

51. Group of fish 

52. Join forces 


_ 53. Responsible 


56. Duck! 

57. Death announcement 

58. Candy you might buy at the register _ 
59. Period of acne and angst 

60. Handwritten message 

61. Explosive devices 

63. Freshwater duck 

64. Workout term 

67. Storm center 

69. What a puppy might do on the carpet 


‘All the messages from society had 
affected my sense of self — 


Shame from page 2 


became only one of many concerns that togeth- 
er comprised the much more enormous concern 
that is homelessness itself. 

Looking back, had I realized then that I had 
been subjected to a misdiagnosis, and that there 
was a true diagnosis waiting to be effectively 
treated, I might have been able to get myself 
sane enough to escape homelessness at an earli- 
er stage. 

But I could not do so. The reason why is 
because my mental illness was no longer my 
biggest health concern. My biggest health con- 
cern was homelessness. Trying to stay alive and 
relatively unharmed, one day to the next, was 
what was on my mind. 

And while my mind was so occupied, the 
self-stigma relevant to mental illness morphed 
into a much larger self-stigma, related to home- 
lessness and its many shame-inducing compo- 
nents. Mental illness was only one drop in the | 
Bucket of Shame. 

As the years went on, that self-stigma became 
more deeply engrained in my consciousness. It 
had nothing to do with my mental health diag- 
nosis, and everything to do with homelessness. 
All the messages from society—some blatant, 


some subtle—had subliminally affected my 
sense of self. No matter the veneer or bravado I 
employed to hide my feelings, I felt inside that I 
was a worthless, miserable human being, whose 
life and even death meant nothing. 

I remember thinking that my death would go 
unnoticed. There would be no obituary, no me- 
morial. Nobody at my bedside in the hospital. 
Just another homeless guy slaughtered to death 
in his sleep. 

Today it’s not like that. Some people in some 
circles may think I’m a little weird, and I’ve 
learned not to discuss things like psychiatric 
diagnoses with these types. They’re the kinds 
who think that if someone has a mental health 
condition, it means they’re going to grab an AR- 
15 and start shooting madly at schoolchildren. 

But for the most part, I am accepted. 


Homeless No More is a column that features the 
stories of people making the transition from home- 


_lessness to housing. Andy Pope is a freelance writer 


who lives in the Pacific Northwest. He is the author 
of Eden in Babylon, a musical about youth homeless- 
ness in urban America. 


~ purposes. They are going to be manifested through my 


= 


May horoscopes 


Divined by Boudia Crow Lafleur 
These horoscopes are for entertainment and recreational 


skill of divination which will involve the usage of my 
oracle cards. If these readings do resonate with you, that 
is awesome. If they do not, that is fine as well. It is your 
journey, and it is up to you to create the paths needed to 
survive this capitalist and colonialist world we all live 

in, and to be able to thrive in a new world created outside 
these systems of oppression. Have a wonderful month and 
remember that we all deserve free housing, and condos are 
not the way to go. Free HomeFulness! 


Aries (March 21 to April 19): This month, in- 
tensity will build in the areas of your confidence, 
and your drive and passion to pursue your goals. 
Remember that nothing is set in stone. Be ready to 
accept potential rejection, disappointment, and dis- 
integration of those goals and dreams. Flow within 
and in between the rivers of life as Mama Earth 
nourishes you. You are a fearless babe who deserves 
to flourish. Live your life as time and space move in 
solidarity with you. 


Taurus (April 20 to May 20): This is the time to 

end all harmful and oppressive patterns that come 

‘from the lineage of your ancestral trauma. Accept 
the powerful change that will begin with the healing 
of your blood and chosen families. Your spirit will 
move and flow like mud; it is the moving and ever- 
changing skin of Mama Earth. Communicating with 
your loved ones and holding each other accountable 
is key to healing the traumas that have impacted us 
for generations. It is also important to rest, as burn- — 
out starts to fizzle you out of constant energy. 


Gemini (May 21 to June 21): This month, you 
must balance the navigation of this capitalist doom 
fest of a world with a practice of embracing your 
own human existence, recreation, and play. Give 
yourself grace and gentleness as you are doing your 
best to exist. The answers you seek will reveal them- 
selves through play and community. 


Cancer (June 22 to July 22): This month, you may 
spend time contemplating past regrets. This is a 
healing and growth journey you must go through. 
There should be a plan for holding yourself 


Horoscopes continue on page 11 
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_ Horoscopes from page 10 


accountable. This is an intense process that all of us 
must go through. Keep in mind that it may involve 
reopening wounds as you explore the pain and dis- 
comfort of the decisions you’ve made in the past. 


Leo (July 23 to August 22): This is a good time 
to expand your exploration of fear and the subcon- 
scious. Discomfort in this area could have to do 
with your relationship with intimacy and sexuali- 
ty. If there is someone you have your eyes on that 
you're interested in exploring with, be bold and 
make the first move. If this exploration is getting too 
much to handle for your body, mind, or spirit, then 
find something that soothes your soul. It’s ok to take 
a break from the exploration of your desires. 


Virgo (August 23 to September 22): As life goes - 
on, there’s always boredom. When there is bore- 
dom, there’s always the desire for distraction. What 
type of distractions are you using to cope with 
boredom and the mundane? Think about how they 
are impacting your life. Know that life goes through 
ebbs and flows. Make sure they don’t drain the 
essence of your existence. Embrace the mundane if 
you must. 


Libra (September 23 to October 22): This month 
is a time to be more sensitive about planning and 
scheduling. Yes, time is a social construct. Yes, colo- 
nial time makes it much more difficult to navigate 
life daily. Yet, it is important to practice decent time 
management to survive capitalism and colonialism. 
You deserve to deal with less stress and less pres- 
sure from oppressive forces. Don’t let the stress get 
to your spirit; it needs nurture, not disintegration. 


Scorpio (October 23 to November 22): Things . 
might get intense for you soon. It would be wise 
to get and receive advice and support from your 
friends and family. Step out of your comfort zone 
and please ask for help. You deserve a life of tran- 
quility. There may also be intensity within cultivat- 
ing intimate relationships and don’t be afraid to be 
the one to reach out first. You won’t regret it, trust _ 
me, everyone deserves to connect and ask for help. 


Sagittarius (November 23 to December 21): Lis- 
ten to what your ancestors have to say to your spir- 
it. What needs to be released to the universe right 
now? You've been doing the work that is needed 
for this world and it’s been getting gradually more © 
and more intense. What do you desire the most 
right now? What is it within your subconscious that 
is picking at you? Lastly, don’t let the intergenera- 
tional curses hold you back, your existence is worth 
continuing for the sake of Mama Earth. 


Capricorn (December 22 to January 19): You may 
be feeling as though you've hit a brick wall. Depres- 
sion dwells over your entire vessel. Try to soothe 
your spirit with what energizes your spirit. Your 
ancestors often soothed their spirits with music, 
dance, song, prayer, and spoken word. Your assign- 
ment for this month is to embrace the medicine of 
your ancestors. 


Aquarius (January 20 to February 18): During this 
moment, there is an uncomfortable sense of uncer- 
tainty that fades in and out. Your spirit continues to 
hold onto a vision of a loving and nurturing world. 
It is a sensitive time for us but worry not, this too 
shall pass. There will be joy and liberation. It will be 
part of your life soon. 


Pisces (February 19 to March 20): Right now is a 
sensitive time. You might feel lost in this world, and 
you don’t feel confident. You must keep moving 
forward to get to your goals and dreams that you’ve 
been cultivating for so long. Grief and sorrow are to 
be embraced; they are nothing to be afraid of. Your 
ancestors have been through it all. Understanding 
grief and loss is key to compassion and love. 


Boudia Crow Lafleur is a diviner and artist of Michif and 
European ancestry who is based in the East Bay. They use 
they/them pronouns and don’t identify with the colonial 
gender binary. Their Sun is at Taurus, their Moon is at 
Taurus, and their Rising is at Cancer. If you're interested 
in getting private divination sessions with them, message 
them on Instagram: @punkwitchdiviner or Facebook: 
Punk Witch Diviner. Art by Simone Rotman and Talia 
Rotman. 
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STREET SPIRIT EVENTS CALENDAR! MAY 


RESOURCES AND COMMUNITY EVENTS IN THE EAST BAY 
ALL FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


SUN, MAT | 


May Day - International 
Day of Workers’ 
Struggles 


Featured 


Paper Windows Closing 
Reception + Outdoor Art 
Market 

Youth Spirit Artworks 
Afternoon art market 
and the last day to 

see Paper Window, a 
group exhibit featuring 
10 emerging Bay Area 
artists. Lots of local tal- 
ent featured in this one 
day, outdoor /indoor art 
event event. 

Shanice Kiel Gallery (3324 
Adeline St., Berkeley) 
1-6pm 


Mon, MAY 2 


~_~_ EES | 


Youth & LGBT+ (YQT+) 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
6-9pm 


Women & Children’s 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
6-9pm 


TUES, MAY 3 
a 


General Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 
6:30-8pm 


ATRURS, MAE 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley Need 
6-8pm 


UN ae 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley Need 
6-8pm 


po oN) a 


Youth & LGBT+ (YQT+) 
Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 
6-9pm 


Women & Children’s 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
6-9pm 


TUES, MAY jo 
te ee aa 


General Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 
6:30-8pm 


Featured | 


510 day 

This is the seventh 
occurance of the annual 
protest party, which 

will celebrate Oakland’s 
history and culture in 
the face of gentrification. 
There will be local art- 
ists selling their wares, 
musical performances, 


and a protest 
Lake Merritt. 
3-Ipm 


THURS, MAY \2z 
a a a 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley Need 
6-8pm 


FRA IS 


1960: San Francisco 
police attack students 
protesting hearing of 
House Un-American 
Activities Committee 


SAT Ae 


Featured 


Berkeley High Studio 
Art Exhibit Opening 
Reception 

Youth Spirit Artworks 
Shanice Kiel Gallery (3324 
Adeline St., Berkeley) 
6-9pm 


25 SUN AY IS. 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley Need 
6-8pm 


ON ee 


Youth & LGBT+ (YQT+) 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
6-9pm 


Women & Children’s 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
6-Ipm 


ees 


1954: Brown v. Board 
of Education - school 
segregation is declared 
illegal 


General Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 
6:30-8pm 


ee 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley Need 
6-8pm 


Featured 


Open Mic 

Youth Spirit Artworks 
Shanice Kiel Gallery (3324 
Adeline St., Berkeley) 
6-8pm 


SAT AY 2) 


Featured 


Queer Artz Party 
QuARTz 

Queer Arts Party with 
vendors, roller skating, 


djs, performances, and 
more! Come by to shop, 
play, and connect with 


- community or join us 


as a vendor (no cost!) 
by getting in touch on 
Instagram @QuartzOak- 
land 

Defremery Park (1652 
Adeline St., Oakland) 
12-7pm 


UN, MAY 22 


1930: Harvey Milk 
born, first openly gay 
supervisor in San 
Francisco 


1969: Berkeley police 
arrest 482 protesting 
seizure of People’s Park 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley Need 
6-8pm 


ze), eG 


1838: “Trail of Tears” 
begins, forced 
displacement of Native 
Americans 


Youth & LGBT+ (YQT+) 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
6-Ipm 


Women & Children’s 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
6-9pm 


Grad School of 
Alternative Knowledge 
Youth Spirit Artworks 
Shanice Kiel Gallery (3324 
Adeline St., Berkeley) 
6-8pm 


Tues, Har 2 | 


General Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 
6:30-8pm 


WEDS, MAY 25 


2020: Minneapolis police | 
murder George Floyd 


THURS, MAY 26 
a a ad 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley Need 
6-8pm 


Suh ma 2 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley Need 
6-8pm 


EO 


1969: 20,000 rally in 
Berkeley to oppose state 
suppression in People’s 
Park 


Youth & LGBT+ (YQT+) 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
6-9pm 


Women & Children’s 
Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
6-9pm 


TUES, MAY 3) 
SI I Ne I a I eI et 


1921: Tulsa race riot, 
whites violently attack a 
Black community 


General Clinic «< 
The Suitcase Clinic 
6:30-8pm 


RECURRING 
EVENTS KEY | 
STI Testing 

Berkeley Free Clinic: 
Street Medicine Team 
HIV and Hep C rapid 
testing, other sexually 
transmitted infections 
testing, flu vaccinations, 
harm reduction, wound 
care 

Berkeley Free Clinic (2339 
Durant Ave., Berkeley) 
Wednesdays 7-9PM 


Syringe Service and 
Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 
Thursdays and Sundays 
Location varies by day: 
Thursday - University and 
9th, Berkeley, CA - 
Sunday - Across from —.. 
Berkeley Free Clinic 

(2339 Durant Ave., 
Berkeley) 

6-8PM 


General Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
Warm meals, health & 
hygiene supplies, haircuts, 


_| footwashing, massage, 


podiatry, housing resources 

First Presbyterian Church 

Courtyard (2407 Dana St., 

Berkeley) 

Tuesdays 6:30-8PM Sota 


Women & Children’s 
Clinic 
The Suitcase Clinic 
Warm meals, childcare, 
health & hygiene supplies, 
haircuts, footwashing, 
nail painting, housing 
resources 
LIFE Adventist Church — 
(2236 Parker St., Berkeley) 
Mondays 6-9PM =e 


Youth and LGBTQ+ Clinic 


_The Suitcase Clinic 


Warm meals, health — 

& hygiene supplies, 

massage, needle exchange, 

recreation, counseling, 

housing resources ce 
St. Mark's Episcopal 

Church 

(2300 Bancroft Way, 

Berkeley, CA.) 

Mondays 6-9PM 


SUBMIT ONLINE AT! TINTURL.COM/STREET SPIRIT EVENT SCAL 
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San Francisco, CA—SF to 
purchase a hotel for homeless 
families 


At the end of April, the San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors unanimously approved a $145 million 
purchase of the Common City Gardens Apartments 
at 333 12th Street (at Folsom Street), a facility with 
200 family-friendly, multi-room units that will be 
used to house families experiencing homelessness, 
Hoodline reports. It’s the latest in a spree of San 
Francisco City Hall officials buying up hotels to 
shelter the homeless population. The building con- 
tains 14 five-bedroom units, 88 four-bedroom units, 
and 98 two-bedroom units. The funding will come 
from revenue from the 2018 Prop. C “homeless 
tax” fund, and is shrewdly and aggressively pursu- 
ing matching funds from federal and state Project 
Homekey programs. 


San Francisco, CA—Ahead of Pride, 
SF shuts down Civic Center Tent 
Village 


City officials are closing a city-sanctioned tent vil- 
lage at Civic Center in preparation for the comeback 
of Pride festivities in June, the San Francisco Standard 
reports. 

The encampment opened in May 2020 as a tem- 
porary solution for unhoused residents, many of 
whom were evicted from the city’s shared shelter 
spaces due to COVID-19 outbreaks. The city is now 
in the process of moving tent dwellers to other shel- 
ter and shutting down the site in the coming weeks. 

The city created the tent village, which at its peak 
served 159 people, after reaching a legal settlement 
with UC Hastings Law School. Citing health and 
safety violations, UC Hastings sued the city in May 
2020 after the number of sidewalk tent encamp- 
ments exploded in the wake of the city’s shelter-in- 
place order. 

The city expects to move all the current guests 
at the Civic Center site by June 10. Suzanne Ford, 
interim executive director of San Francisco Pride, 
said that they didn’t put any pressure on the city to 
shut the site down and that they would have made 
arrangements to work around the tent village. 


Phoenix, AZ— Bill could lead to 
developed homeless encampments 
using federal COVID-19 relief funds 


Anew bill would allow for sanctioned homeless 
encampments using federal COVID-19 relief funds 
in Arizona cities, Downtown Devil reports. Senate 
Bill 1581 would use $50 million of American Res- 
cue Plan Act funds for cities to establish sanctioned 
homeless encampments. These encampments would 
have to include bathrooms, potable water, security, 
and mental health resources for case management. 
These encampments would make any other form of 


street camping illegal. 


Seaside, OR— Seaside votes to allow 
homeless camping, residents start 
mayoral recall effort 


The Seaside City Council has voted to pass the 
homeless camping ordinance, which will allow 
overnight homeless camping in certain public areas 
from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m., KTVU reports. It'll also allow 
a limited amount of camping on private property, if 
approved by the owner. 

If the people live in a vehicle, they’Il have to have 
proper permits, registration and insurance. On 
private property, landowners can permit someone — 
to camp on their property, but there are limitations. 
On non-residential private property, there can be up 
to six people and three total motor vehicles, RVs or 
tents. On residential private property, up to six peo- 
ple can camp in a backyard tent or in one single-mo- 
tor vehicle in a driveway. 


YSA’s Youth Empowerment Village is adorned with murals from local artists. 


Simone Rotman 


Youth voices: Writing from the Youth Spirit 
Artworks Tiny House Empowerment Village 


Masks 


I feel like in society 
people wear masks to 
correct the lies. I myself 


- felt I could read a room 


well and feel the energy 
of good or bad. I learned 
to be balanced in my 
emotions which helped 
me overcome the people 
wearing masks. 

-Jamal 


Purpose 


This is probably a 
topic that’s been overly 
spoken about, but one 
that weighs heavily on 
my mind. What are we 
here for? What is my 
purpose? Are we meant 
to even have a purpose? 
Or are we just another 
variation of organic 
matter and energy, des- 
tined to rot away with 
the earth? I think sen- 
tience is a double-edged 
sword. On one hand 
we have the capability 
of looking inward and 
striving for something 


isn’t 


greater, but on the other, 
we can over-think to the 
point of self-destruction. 
I also like to think we 
romanticize the idea of 
success and that some- 
how we intertwine the 
ideas of success with 
purpose. And why does 
society now feel the 
need to pressure us to 
be “successful”? In any 
case I’m just extreme- 
ly grateful to be alive. 
Every day truly is a gift, 
as overstated as it may 
be. I just hope that my 
impact on the world is 
positive, and to some- 
how or another make 
people laugh. 

-Samuel R. 


Who Said 


Who said I couldn’t 
have 

the white picket fence 
with 

a car and three kids. 

Who said a gun 
license 

in that same breath 


possible. Who said 
that 
four degrees blasting 
Tupac 
and Joe isn’t a thing. 
Who said 
tickets to the sympho- 
ny every 
month with cham- 
pagne in hand 
and fresh fruits and 
stinky cheese 
isn’t my trend. When 
I say 
multidimensional is a 
thing it 
is. 
-Mame Diarra Abdur 
Rahman 


The 
Breakthrough 


One day I said 

enough it is time for 

a change. I said 

I take charge of my 

life to my cousin’s 

coffin in the language 

of tears. I started 

seeing 1111, 555, 222, 
333 

only to lead me 
through. 

They say this journey 
is voodoo but god gave 

me the blessing. It 

started with my inner 
child 

wounded from the 
simulation 

we call life. I told her 
I’m sorry and showered 


her 
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with 

the gift of music les- 
sons, health 

and love. She now 
accepts her gifts 

and is confident the 
world wants 


to see them. . 
-Mame Diarra Abdur 
Rahman 
Pariah 


Renegade in my he- 
reditary 

Renaissance Revolu- 
tion 

Revelations in my 
way of living 

All the world’s a stage 

I hate 2 act, really 

I’m patient, have 
patience 

Not in this illusion I’m 
impatience 

I'd rather be epito- 
me of Sychronicities & 
conscious 

Instead of the middle 
path, I picked the most 
dangerous 

My dreams, deja vus 
never basic 

I’m never contemplat- 
ing, sometimes come off 
as conceited 

If I had 2 pick flowers 
I’m the thorns on a Rose 

Don’t be a weed in 
any surroundings 

My environment is a 
lotus in a fountain 
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